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MAY WE gure YOU ON THAT? 


LOUIS JOHNSON, newly-app’ted 
Defense Sec’y, commenting on some 
800 bds and agencies set up by 
armed forces: “There are too 
damned many for efficiency’s sake; 
we are going to abolish and co- 
ordinate some of them.” 1-Q 

WaRREN R_ AusTIN, chief U S 
delegate to UN: “The North At- 
lantic pact will turn back the 
forces of fear; it will strengthen 
the cause of peace.” 2-Q 

Prof HaRoLp J LasKI, British eco- 
nomist and Labof Party chmn, on 
proposed mission to Moscow: “I 
would go on my knees to Moscow 
if I could make (the Russians) 
understand, without sacrificing any 
of my principles, that we want 
peace.” 3-Q 

Dr HARLOW SHAPLEY, Harvard 
astronomer: “Russia and the U S 
are so obsessed by pointing out 
each other’s shortcomings that they 
ignore their own.” 4-Q 

Ros’r Mitchum, motion picture 
actor, commenting on his jail ten- 
ure for marijuana violation: “It 
was better than Palm Springs. I 
didn’t run into any  riff-raff 
there.” 5-Q 

Rt Rev Msgr Epw BURKE, con- 
ducting Chicago’s Pre-Cana Conf 
for engaged couples: “Men are 
entitled to good meals lighted by 
more than 2 pink candles.” 6-Q 

A A Fapevev, Sec’y Gen’l, secre- 
tariat of the Union of Soviet 


Writers, Russian spokesman of the 
Cultural and Scientific Conference 
for World Peace: “Russia is not 
rearming. She is demobilized in 
all ages of her army, and her 
army is an army of peaceful 
standing.” 1-Q 

NorRMAN COUSINS, editor, Sat 
Review of Literature, before World 
Peace Conference: “Americans 
want peace. They will work for 
peace and they will sacrifice for 
peace. But they do not want peace 
at any price. If the price of peace 
is injustice, they will reject peace. 
. . . This is not prophecy. This 
is historical fact.” 8-Q 

Ros’t M HUTCHINS, Chancellor of 
Univ of .Chicago: “The greatest 
obstacle to the development of a 
univ in this country are the popu- 
lar misconceptions of what a univ 
is. The 2 most popular of these 
are that it is a kindergarten and 
that it is a country club.” 9-Q 

HENRY A WALLACE, Progressive 
Party leader: “The peoples of the 
world now fear that either Ameri- 
ca or Russia—or both—will trample 
on them.” 10-Q 

Viscount ALEXANDER, Gov-Gen’l 
of Canada: “Peace we pray for, 
but not peace at any price.” 11-Q 

WALLACE F BENNETT, pres of Nat’l 
Ass’n of Mfrs, in formal invita- 
tion to Soviet Ambassador in 
Washington asking Russian dele- 
gation to visit American factories: 
“The cause of world peace will be 


best advanced as the peoples of 
the world come to know how one 
another work and live under what- 
ever political and economic sys- 
tem they have chosen.” 12-Q 

Mme TATYANA ZuEvA, Min of Cul- 
tural Relations for Moscow district 
in Russia: “Since we (6 women 
delegates from Russia) came to 
England we have realized that the 
British people do not want war. 
We hope to strengthen relations 
and promote friendship between 
our 2 countries.” 13-Q 

Princess ELIZABETH: “The modern 
army would be no use at all with- 
out the women behind it.” 14-Q 


RUDOLPH SCHUSTER, Munich sci- 
entist, claiming the answer to the 
atom bomb is invisibility: “I have 
transferred the thesis of the in- 
audible dog whistle to the opti- 
cal sector with the result that 
dogs, cats and human beings are 
not able to see anything.” 15-Q 


Dr Homer P RaINney, pres, Steph- 
ens College: “Where Democracy 
says: ‘Believe it or not,’ Commu- 
nism says: ‘Believe it or else.” 16-Q 
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ACTION—1 

Mahomet is said to have prayed 
that a certain mountain would 
come to him. When that did not 
happen, Mahomet went to the 
mountain! Ros’t W ANTHONY, 
“Ministers Who Carry Mountains,” 
Watchman-Exraminer, 2-10-’49. 


ARCHITECTURE—Custom—2 
Along the Italian Riviera, an out- 
side balcony is considered such an 
important adjunct to a house that 
families unable to afford a real 
one have the image of one painted, 
feeling that this is better than 
nothing. To appear more realistic, 
many of these painted-on bal- 
conies include the family wash, 
just as it is usually seen drying 


on the actual railings —FRELING 
Foster, Collier’s. 
AMERICA—Strength—3 


It is important for us to recog- 
nize that neither the atomic weap- 
on nor any other form of power 


and force constitutes the true 
source of American strength .. . 
That source is our ethical and 


moral standards of precepts, and 
our democratic faith in man. This 
faith is the chief armament of 
our democracy. It is the most po- 
tent weapon devised. Compared 
with it, the atomic bomb is a 
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firecracker—Daviy E _ LAILIENTHAL, 
chmn, Atomic Energy Commission, 
“Our Faith Is Mightier Than Our 
Atom Bomb,” N Y Times Mag, 
3-6-'49. 


BUSINESS—4 

The surmounting contrast be- 
tween European and American 
businessmen is the difference in 
attitude toward the community— 
toward the worker, toward the 
consumer, and toward the stock- 
holder. The European business- 
man, by and large, doesn’t feel 
a sense of responsibility to society 
as a whole; he is not socially 
minded in the sense that we un- 
derstand the term.—ERIc JOHN- 
ston, “How America Can Avoid 
Socialism,” Fortune, 2-’49. 


CHARACTER—5 

The true measure of the great- 
ness of a man is the length of 
his shadow as he recedes into 
the past.—American Lutheran. 


CHILDREN—Europe—6 


An American in Poland, notic- ~ 


ing that most children were sad 
looking, decided he would try to 
make one smile. He gave a little 
boy a piece of candy. The boy ate 
it hungrily but he didn’t smile. 
The American bought him an ice 
cream cup. The boy’s eyes glis- 
tened as he took it. He ate every 
bit and scraped the cup out care- 
fully. Still, tho, he didn’t smile. 
Then the American pulled out 
a small rubber ball. He bounced it 
and gave it to the little boy. 
The boy’s eyes opened wide. He 
bounced the ball and watched it 
come back to him. Again and again 
he bounced it, and when he saw 
that it would always come back 
to him, he smiled. MARGARET 
Ciark, “Caring Enough to Pray,” 
Internat’l Jnl of Religious Educa- 
tion, 3-’49. 


COMMUNISM—7 

It has been said that some of 
you are Communists. That is an 
unpopular term these days. As 
Americans you have a right to 


call yourselves Communists. You 
have a right peacefully and openly 
to advocate certain ideals of theo- 
retical communism; but as Ameri- 
cans you have not only a right 
but a sacred duty to confine your 
advocacy of changes in law to 
the methods prescribed by the 
Constitution of the U S—and you 
have no American right, by act or 
deed of any kind, to subvert the 
Gov’t and the Constitution of this 


nation. — FRANKLIN D ROOosEVELT,* 
ta U S Youth Congress, 2-10-’40. 
When any political candidate 


stands up and says, solemnly, that 
there is danger that the Gov’t of 
the U S could be sold out to the 
Communists—then I say that that 
candidate reveals a shocking lack 
of trust in America, . . . in the 
spiritual strength of our people.— 


FRANKLIN D ROOSEVELT,* in cam- 
paign speech, 11-4-’44. 
DEMOCRACY—8 

An English writer, Jos Need- 


ham, in his book, History Is On 
Our Side, explains his conception 
of democracy thus: 

“To me, the essence of Ameri- 
can democratic feeling is expressed 
in that story of the trans-con- 
tinental train conductor who was 
told that Lord Halifax* would be 
traveling on the train and that 
he would find the Ambassador very 
democratic and easy to get on 


with. To which the conductor 
repl’d, ‘Well he'll find me just 
the same.’” 
EASTER—9 


There is an old tradition that 
when Jesus was a lad at work in 
Joseph’s carpenter shop he paused 
a moment from his toil and 
stretched out his arms, as work- 
men often do, to relax his taut 
muscles. The sunlight, streaming 
in thru the open door, caused 
his shadow to appear upon the 
floor in the shape of a cross. He 
did not notice it, but his mother, 
coming in at the moment, saw it, 
and was filled with fright. The 
tradition has caused a great artist 
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to portray the scene upon canvas. 
—Pavut E Howpcrart, Cyclopedia of 
Bible Illustrations. (Abingdo n- 
Cokesbury) 


GERMAN Y—Occupation—10 

Pauline E Mandigo, just ret’d 
from Germany where she served as 
consultant on women’s activities 
to our military gov’t, quoted a 
German: “Americans feed us by 
air. British feed us by water. Rus- 
sians feed us by radio.” 

She told a story to illustrate the 
present acquisitive attitude of the 
French. There was a great snow- 
storm. Reaction of the 4 occupy- 
ing powers: “The Russians cried 
‘Sabotage.’ The Americans thought 
it funny. The English said they’d 
have to consult their gov’t. The 
French wrapped it up and sent 
it home.”—NorINE FoLey, Chicago 
Daily News. 


t 

| A Balanced Life | 
| Faith without Credulity. | 
| Conviction without Bigotry. 
| Charity without Condescension. | 
| Courage without Pugnacity. | 
| Self-respect without Vanity. | 
| Humility without Obsequiousness. | 
| Love of humanity without Sen- | 
| timentality. | 
| Meekness with Power. l 
| —Cuas EvANS HUGHES.* 11 | 


GOD—and Man—12 

A visitor to Anton Lang’s pottery 
shop expressed regret that he had 
retired from playing the Christus. 
Said the old potter, “I still feel 
I’m playing God if I shape things 
well.”"—CuHas M Crowe, in Lenten 
devotional booklet, Sanctuary. (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury) 


GOV’T—13 

Several critics of the Adminis- 
tration were voicing their objec- 
tions. Pres Lincoln* heard them 
out and then patiently repl’d: 

“Gentlemen, suppose all the 
property you were worth was in 
gold, and you had put it in the 
hands of Blondin to carry across 
the Niagara River on a_ rope; 
would you shake the cable, or 
keep shouting out to him—Blondin, 
stand up a little straighter—stoop 
a little more—go a little faster— 
lean a little more. to the North— 
lean a little more to the South’? 
No, you would hold your breath 
as well as tongue until he was 
safe over. The Gov’t is carrying an 
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immense weight. Untold treasures 
are in our hands. We are doing 
the very best we can. Don’t badg- 
er us. Keep silent and we'll get 
you safe across.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


HATRED—14 

Hatred plays the same part in 
gov’t as acid in chemistry—World 
Crisis, by WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
quoted in Maxims and Reflections. 
(Houghton Mifflin) 


IDEAS—15 

It is better to have no ideas at 
all than false ones.——-THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON.* 


JEALOUS Y—16 

Prof Kolbanovski, famous Rus- 
sian psychologist, declared recent- 
ly in Moscow that jealousy was 
“a bourgois sentiment caused by 
personal interest,”. and that he 
hoped that “this unhappy heritage 
of capitalistic customs’ would soon 
disappear from Soviet society.— 
JOHN LANDQUIST, Vecko-Journalen, 
Stockholm. (QUOTE translation) 


JUDGMENT—Reason—17 

No person should accept a new 
idea, thought, or suggestion as a 
fact, until he has subjected it 
to his own judgment and reason. 
Judgment is that power which 
examines, compares, analyzes, and 
decides as to the agreement or dis- 
agreement between 2 ideas; and 
reason is that power by means of 
which the spirit compares judg- 
ments and arrives at conclusions.— 
KITTIE S CowEN, “Who Does Your 
Thinking?” Rosicrucian Mag, 2-’49. 


LABOR—18 

On the authority of the U S 
Labor Dep’t we learn that a fac- 
tory worker of ’13 who earned $11 
a wk now draws $51. For this 460- 
plus per cent increase, he works 2.9 
less hrs per wk. In terms of pur- 
chasing power, he can buy just 
twice as much. Your own affairs 
doubtless parallel this, perhaps ex- 
ceed it. 

Is he twice as happy? 

Are you?—KVP Philosopher, hm, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company. 


LENT—19 

The word Lent is derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon word lengten, 
meaning springtime—W DovucLas 
CHAMBERLAIN, Presbyterian Life. 





April 11-17—Nat’l ‘Sunday School 
11-17—Pan American Wk 
14-20—Passover 


Wk 


April 10 
1778—b Wm Hazlitt, British literary 
critic, essayist 


1827—b Lew Wallace, American soldier, 
author 

1829—b Wm Booth, English founder of 
Salvation Army 

1847—b Jos Pulitzer, American editor, 
newspaper proprietor 


1858—d Thos Hart Benton, American 
statesman 

1903—b Clare Boothe Luce, American 
playwright, ex-Congress woman 

1909—d Algernon Chas Swinburne, Eng- 

‘ lish poet, critic 
1949—Palm Sunday 
April 11 

1794—b Edward Everett, American 

statesman 


1839—d John Galt, Scottish novelist 

1862—*b Chas Evans Hughes, llth U S 
Chief Justice 

1916—d R H Davis, American writer 

1926—Luther Burbank, American hor- 
ticulturist 


April 12 

1777—b Henry Clay, American states- 
man 

1811—First colonists reached Pacific 


‘0as' 
1912—d Clara Barton, American phil- 
anthropist 


1945—*d Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
3ist Pres of U S 
April 13 
1598—Signing of Edict of Nantes by 
Henry 
1743—*b Thos Jefferson, 3rd Pres of 
U 
1894—-d David Dudley Field, American 
lawyer, law reformer 
April 14 
1759—d Geo Frederick Handel, German 
composer 
1802—b Horace Bushnell, American 
theologian 
1828—First edition of Webster's dic- 
tionary 
1861—Beginning of Civil War, Ft 


Sumpter fell 

1889—b Arnold J Toynbee, British his- 
torian 

1949—Pan American Day 


April 15 
1452—*b Leonardo 
painter 
1843—b Henry James, Jr, 
can novelist 
1865—*d Abraham Lincoln, 16th Pres 
f 


of U 8 

1888—d Matthew Arnold, English poet, 
literary critic 

1889—d Father Damien (Jos de Veuster), 


da Vinci, Italian 


Anglo-Ameri- 


Belgian priest, missionary to 
Molokai Leper Colony 

1912—SS “Titanic’’ sank 

1925—d John Singer Sargent, Anglo- 
American painter 

1949—*Good Friday 

April 16 

1844—b Anatole France (Jacques Ana- 

tole Thibault), man of letters 


1867—b Wilbur Wright, American in- 
ventor, aviation pioneer 
1871—b John M Synge, Irish dramatist 


1881—*b Lord Edw Halifax, British 
statesman 

1901—d Henry Augustus Rowland, 
American physicist 

1912—Harriet Quimby flew English 


Channel 
*Relevant mat’] in current issue. 
items thus marked. 
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AUTOMOBILES — Accessories: 
New tires for passenger cars have 
treads of “cold rubber’—new type 
synthetic for which increased mile- 
age is claimed. (Motor) 


MEDICINE: Pain-killer said to 
be 6 times more powerful than 
morphine. Known as _ heptalgin, 
drug can be administered in tablet 
form or by injection, is said active 
within few min’s to % hr, giving 
relief for 3 to 4 hrs without pro- 
ducing drowsiness or feeling of 
depression. Found to give quick 
relief in rheumatic complaints, 
pleurisy, heart trouble, sinusitis, 
toothache, gastric ulcers and in- 
operable cancers. (Financial Post, 
Canada) 


RADAR: German invention 
which detects surface vessels by 
impulses emitted from their radar 
antenna is now in hands of Brit- 
ish. Radar impulse bounces back 
from target to ship sending it 
only within curve limitation of 
horizon, but radar beam keeps 
curving around earth beyond hori- 
zon and can be picked up by new 
detector. Submarines, equipped with 
invention, will be able to detect 
presence of destroyers hunting 
them well beyond horizon, and 
from any direction. Thus radar 
betrays itself. (Chicago News) 


“ ” 


SPORTS—Golf: Silicone “bounc- 
ing putty” and a human-like elec- 
tronic thread winding device will 
be used in the production of a 
new golf ball soon to be on the 
mkt. The silicone—new elastic sub- 
stance derived from sand—will be 
put into center of ball to give 
it improved distance. Electronic de- 
vice will control tension of thread 
wound around center, making all 
balls uniform in playing perform- 
ance. (Recreation) — 


MEDICAL CARE—20 

The Hippocratic Oath, honored 
by doctors in all countries and 
all ages, is to be superseded by a 
new version recently adopted by 
the World Medical Ass’n at Geneva, 
says an article in the St Louis 
Post-Dispatch. The new oath pre- 
serves the spirit of that prescribed 
by the Father of Medicine, but it 
is supposed to be more accurately 
tailored to the 20th century of 
the Christian era. Witness, for 
example: “I will not permit con- 
sideration of race, religion, nation- 
ality, party politics or social stand- 
ings to intervene between my duty 
and my patient.” Was Hippocrates 
able to take these things for 
granted?—Classical Jnl. 


NATURE—21 

The distinguished poet Jos Au- 
slander tells the story of the phi- 
losopher Geo Santayana’s last lec- 
ture which took place in April, ’11. 
Actually in the middle of a line, 
during the last session of the last 
Harvard course he was to teach, 
moving across the platform, the 
philosopher caught sight of a 
forsythia uncurling in a patch of 
muddy snow outside the window. 
He stopped suddenly, picked up 
his hat, gloves and walking stick, 
and started out. At the door he 
turned. “Gentlemen,” he said, “I 
shall not be able to finish that 
sentence. I have just discovered 
that I have an appointment with 
April.” — CLEVELAND Amory, “Har- 
vard,” Holiday, 2-’49. 


OBSTACLES—22 

A fact which is dramatized is 
long remembered, such as the one 
found on a recent bulletin from 
Kansas City, Mo. “The greatest 
stumbling block in any man’s path 
is not laziness or fear, but a low- 
necked, short-skirted, enamel-faced, 
rose-scented, diamond-decked vamp 
called—Tomorrow.” — Co-Opera- 
tive Merchandiser. 


PEACE—23 

In helping win the war we were 
dealing with concrete things. We 
could count the hrs we spent at 
a “spotter station” or the bandages 
we rolled. Furthermore, we got 
recognition for our services. Win- 
ning the peace is different and 
more difficult. It means working 
with intangibles and dealing with 
uncertainties. And it seldom brings 
recognition. Perhaps a greater ob- 


stacle is the fact that it is diffi- 
cult to know what to do.—RALPH 
ApAMs Brown, Social Studies. 


PERFECTION—24 

Don’t be too critical. If humans 
were perfect there wouldn’t be 
need for erasers on pencils, bump- 
ers on cars, or parachutes in 
planes. And some women wouldn’t 
need the New Look skirts.——Gas- 
Flame, hm, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility Co. 


Three Crosses 


Three crosses stood on Calvary 
Stark against the sky. 

Roman soldiers laughed to see 
Three ways a man may die. 

Crosses still stand on Calvary 
Stark against the sky, 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
j And some still laugh to see | 
| Men die . . . hear little chil- | 
| dren cry. 
Who builds the cross on Cal- | 
vary | 
| Stark against the sky? | 
| Who laughs at pain and want? | 
| Can it be you—or I1?— | 
| Leta Avery RoTHBuURGER, Chris- 
| 


PROGRESS—26 

If a ry engineer said, “I am 
not going to start this trip until 
every signal light along the track 
from here to my destination is 
green,” he probably would never 
get started. Even if the engineer 
only gets half way to his destina- 
tion and then meets a red light, 
he is still better off and nearer 


his destination than if he had 
never started. — CHas E Brown, 
Mutual Life Points. 

RUSSIA—27 


The Iron Curtain is a misnomer. 
The Iron Sieve should be our 
name for the fence now separating 
the Soviet Union and its captive 
satellites from the rest of the 
world. For the news and influence 
of Western ways of life, with all 
its good points and bad, do seep 
thru into Russia. And the tidings 
of such influence, along with other 
sidelights of life in the vast land 
of the Soviets, do reach us via the 
many channels of communication 
that no dictatorship can plug, no 
censorship can cut, no propaganda 
on either side of the Sieve can 
distort. — ALBERT ParRY, Modern 
Language Jnl. . 
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SPEECH—Speaking—28 

“Thoughts is jes’ like them 
squirrils out there,” said Uncle 
Alick. “If you sit .still an’ keep 
quiet, they'll come to you, but 
if you raise up an’ wave yer 
arms an’ open yer mouth, they'll 
scurry away an’ hide up in the 
branches.”—Sunshine. 


STATESMANSHIP—29 

A statesman has been defined 
as one who knows the history 
of past generations, who plans for 
the welfare of the present genera- 
tion, and who never forgets the 
welfare of future generations.— 
WILLARD F ROCKWELL, “Outlook for 
49,” Flow Line, hm, Rockwell Mfg 
Co, 1 & 2-49. 


SUCCESS—30 

This is success: To be able to 
carry money without spending it; 
to be able to bear an injustice 
without retaliating; to be able to 
do one’s duty even when one 
is not watched; to be able to keep 
on the job until it is finished; 
to be able to accept criticism with- 
out letting it whip you.—Alerander 
Co-operator, hm, Alexander Film 
Company. 


TELEVISION—31 

Television is almost certainly 
destined to become the greatest 
mass medium of our time but it 
will not kill off radio. It is a 
lusty. baby—giant of a different 
family—Dr FRANK §$TANTON, pres 
of CBS, Broadcasting-Telecasting. 


UNITED NATIONS—32 

Among expenses of the UN As- 
sembly session in Paris at the 
Chaillot Palace, just released, are 
listed some of the missing articles, 
including: 200 prs of earphones, 3 
typewriters, 16 delegates’ chairs 
and 1 pr of gloves belonging to 
Australian For’gn Sec’y Herbert V 
Evatt. Souvenirs?—NANA. 


VERSATILITY—33 

The principles of the hand gre- 
nade, parachute, flying machine, 
and poison gas were originated by 
the famous Italian painter and in- 
ventor, Leonardo da Vinci,* more 
than 450 yrs ago—Highways of 
Happiness. 


WAR—Cost—34 

When we list became aware that 
there might be a World War II, 
I heard someone remark in the 
presence of Judge Jos H Bullock 
that we couldn’t afford another 
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war. “Oh, we probably could af- 
ford another war,” he repl’d, “but 
I doubt whether we could afford 
another crop of veterans.’’—Jay 
Jay, Lexington (Ky) Leader. 


WISDOM—35 

Wisdom is not good if, in order 
to keep it, it demands that you 
turn your back on life—for it is 
to face life that one needs wisdom. 
—PIERRE REVERDY, quoted in Echo, 
France. (QUOTE translation) 


WOMEN—36 

When all men are heavily laden, 
they can neither hunt nor travel 
any considerable distance, and if 
they meet with any success in 
hunting, who is to carry the prod- 
ucts of their labor? Women were 
made for labor. One of them can 
carry or haul as much as 2 men... 
there is no such thing as long 
travel without their help. More- 
over, they are only a trifling ex- 
pense, for, as they always act as 
cooks, the very licking of their 
fingers in lean times is sufficient 
for their subsistence.——Chief Mar- 
TONABEE to SAM’L HEARNE, Hudson’s 
Bay explorer, quoted in English 
Digest. (London) 


Comes April .. . | 


1] 

| 

! And now comes April, with | 
| her smiling face, whose laughter 
| turns to tears with elfin grace. 
Sunshine, for a moment, warms 
the earth below; an _ instant 
later, look for rain or snow! 

| Miss April is a lady of tem- 
| peramental moods; never can be 
| certain of sunshine or of floods. 
| There’s no use idly chatting, 
| spring does get in our blood, 
| but if poets must sing about it, 
| why don’t they mention—mud? 
| —Author unknown. 37 
| 


YOUTH—Guidance—38 

In order to find out the op- 
portunities boys and girls in their 
high school had for making de- 
cisions, planning work, accepting 
responsibility, and evaluating the 
consequences of their decisions, 
several teachers followed a few 
boys and girls around for a couple 
of days. Their conclusion: almost 
without exception, these children 
were given a chance to make just 
1 decision—“Should I do what the 
teacher tells me to or not?”— 
STEPHEN M Corey, “Learning About 
Youth to Improve the Curriculum,” 
High Points, 1-’49. 





” 


“One a penny... 


The custom of eating hot cross 
buns on Good Friday* was intro- 
duced in America from England. 
As is well known, the bun is a 
small spiced confection with a 
cross in white icing on top... 

The origin of the word “bun” 
is lost in the mists of antiquity. 
An attempt has been made to con- 
nect it with a species of sacred 
bread offered to the gods in the 
time of Cecrops, the mythological 
founder of Attica. This bread was 
called boun, which with the final 
letter changed to an “s” becomes 
bous, the. Greek word for an ox. 
The cake was ornamented with the 
2 horns of an ox, and when the 
pagan custom was adopted by the 
early church, the horns were 
changed into a cross ... Writers 
on the early customs in England 
entertain the theory that the bak- 
ers, envious of the profits of the 
church, began to make the buns 
marked with the cross to increase 
their own revenues. It is known 
that in the early 18th century 
there was in London the Old Chel- 
sea Bun-House, to which people 
flocked on Good Friday morning. 

There are many Good Friday 
customs in Europe. In Portugal 
it has been customary to hang 
Judas in effigy. In Spain the la- 
dies appear in the ,sts in black 
and sit in the churches and so- 
licit alms for the poor. There 
have been processions of penitents 
in Palermo, Sicily, made up of 
persons masked with a hood con- 
taining 2 openings for the eyes. 
A crown of thorns rests upon the 
hood and each penitent wears a 
rope around his neck which reaches 
down to the hands that are tied 
with it. In other places a mystery 
play is presented, preceded by a 
procession thru the sts—Gro Wm 
Doucias, American Book of Days. 
(H W Wilson) 










A minister was about to start 
his sermon. He carefully laid his 
manuscript on the pulpit, put on 
his reading glass, gave a pre- 


liminary cough, and said, “My 
friends:” 

He was then interrupted by a 
mbr of the congregation, who 


asked if he could raise a question. 
Looking down at the interrupter, 
the minister repl’d, “It is very un- 
usual to make such a request at 
such a time and on such an oc- 
casion. Do you consider your ques- 
tion justifiable?” 

On being assured that the other 
thought the question both proper 
and necessary, the minister gra- 
ciously gave consent. 

This question came: “Rev, how 
do you expect us to remember 
your sermon if you can’t?”—Rev 
Wm B PETHERICK. a 


His monthly salary runs into 
3 figures—a wife and 2 daugh- 
ters—Factor Salesman. 


“ ” 


Bull fighting is Mexico’s nat'l 
sport. Both young and old follow 
it ardently. 

At Mexico City’s busiest inter- 
section an elderly gentleman 
stepped from the curb against the 
traffic lights and worked his way 
to’ the center of the st. There 
with cars streaming uncomfort- 
ably close by, he calmly unbut- 
toned his double-breasted coat, 
and holding the tail 1st to 1 side, 
then the other, he made daring 
passes at the racing vehicles with 
the grace and dignity of a mano- 
lette. He actually brushed the dust 
from a few fenders. 

The lights changed, he leisurely 
rebuttoned his coat and cont’d 
on across the st.—Bos BEHEE, Pan 
American. b 


“ ” 


Winston Churchill’s son, Ran- 
dolph, recently told this on the 
radio: When King Geo offered 
the elder statesman the Order of 
the Garter after the Conservative 
party defeat in the post-war elec- 
tions, Winston repl’d, “How can I 
accept the Garter, Your Majesty, 
when the people have given me 
the boot?”—N Y Times Mag. c 
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GUUD STORIES © 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
MAURICE TOBIN 
Sec’y .of Labor 
A Texan was trying to im- 
press upon a Bostonian the 
valor of the heroes of the Ala- 
mo. “I bet you never had any- 
body so brave around Boston,” 
said the Texan. 
“Did you ever hear of Paul 

Revere?” asked the Bostonian. 

“Paul Revere?” said the Tex- 
an. “Isn’t he the guy who ran 
for help?”—Eagle. 

A junior British official in Ger- 
many, having acquired a Leica 
camera, was faced with the prob- 
lem of how to get it into England 
without having to pay the Customs 
charges. He decided to dismantle 
the camera and mail the individual 
parts to his wife in England, with 
instructions that she was to pass 
them on to a friend who was a 
camera expert, for reassembly. The 
plan worked well. Finally the 
seemingly impossible was achieved: 
the Leica was in England, and no 
duty had been paid. 

A few wks later, the smuggler 
had a birthday and his mail in- 
cluded a small parcel from home. 
Unwrapping it eagerly, he was 
horrified to find a Leica camera 
with a note saying: “Many happy 
returns. I rushed the job so you 
would have it as a surprise. I 
hope it gives you a lot of pleasure.” 
Manchester Guardian. (England) d 


“ ” 


If they televise Congress a 
lot of people are going to won- 
der who posed for the cam- 
paign posters.—Pathfinder. 


“ ” 


The Russian marshal, Suvaroff, 
was given to confusing his men 
by asking them unexpected and 
absurd questions. But occasionally 
he met his match. 

One bitter winter night, such 
as only Russia can produce, he 
rode out to a sentry and demand- 


ed, “How many stars in the sky?” 


Without the least show of sur- 
prise, the soldier repl’d, “Wait a 
while and I will tell you.” And 
then he deliberately commenced 
counting, “One, 2, 3, 4—”and on. 

When the sentry had reached 
100, Suvaroff, who was half froz- 
en, thought it high time to ride 
on—but not until he had inq’d 
the man’s name, so he could have 
him eliminated. — Highways of 
Happiness. e 

Jimmy found a picture of a 
winged serpent. With much ex- 


citement he asked: “What is 
that?” 
“That is a dragon,” ans’d his 
teacher. 


After studying the picture for 
several moments, he inq’d: “What’s 
it a’draggin’?”—CHRISTINE M CROOK, 
Instructor. f 


“ ” 


The new cars are so stream- 
lined a pedestrian can’t tell 
whether he’s been run over or 
backed into. — Northwestern 
Bell, hm, Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 


Two students stood watching the 
many summer school students, 
most of them school teachers 
working on higher degrees, as 
they swarmed over the Northwest- 
ern Univ campus. Commented one: 


“Have you ever seen so much 
gender with so little sex?”—CHas 
D PERRY. £ 


A lady felt that she had quite 
a problem on her hands with her 
10-yr-old daughter. The whole 
thing started a few days after 
the girl’s teacher had announced 
to the class that she was about 
to be married. 

“Madeleine,” demanded the em- 
barrassed mother, “is it true that 
you asked Miss Larber if she and 
her husband would use twin beds 
or a double bed?” 

Madeleine admitted that it was 
true. 

“Well, darling,” said her mother, 
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“do you think that was any of 
your business?” Madeleine said that 
she thought it very much her 
business. In fact, the other girls 
had appointed her a comm of 
1 to find out. This reply occasioned 
a long and painful mother-to- 
daughter lecture, at the end of 
which the child seemed singularly 
unimpressed. 

“Well,” she said, “I still think 
it was a good idea to ask her. 
We decided to take up a collec- 
tion to give her a wedding present 
and everybody voted for a blanket. 
How are we going to know wheth- 
er to make it a double or a single 
width one if we didn’t ask?”— 
Montrealer. (Canada) h 

A family tree is a device for 
tracing yourself back to better 
people than you are—Banking. 

A British and an American firm 
entered a race to be Ist to build 
a new car. After 5 mo’s the Amer- 
icans cabled, “Five more days and 
we finish.” 

The British repl’d, “Fifty more 
forms and we start.” — Tit-Bits. 
(London) i 

In 1 of our western cities a 
Chinaman had opened a laundry. 
Not far distant, on the same st, 


was a saloon with the words, 
“Never Closed,” above its doors. 
Near by in another direction, a 


drug store hung out notice, “Open 
All Night.” The Chinaman wished 
to indicate that he, too, was alert 
and always ready for business, so 
he put above his door the words, 
“Me Wakee, Too.”—Present Truth 
Messenger. j 

“But I thought .. .” 
typist, meekly. 

“Tt’s not your business-to think!” 
snapped the mer. “All I pay you 
for is to take down what I tell 
you and do the letters. Now ‘take 
this.” 

That afternoon, in the pile of 
letters brought for him to sign, 
was this:— 

“Dear Mr Smithe, 

“Don’t forget the ‘e’. Thinks it’s 
aristocratic. Father was a green- 
grocer. With regard to your letter 


said the 
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of—look it up. Why the dickens 
can’t the fellow use a typewriter 
if he can’t write readably? I can 
quote you the following prices. Hi, 
Jenks, what shall we stick on for 
the fellow Smithe? Twenty? Thir- 
ty, you say? Right. Thirty, that’s 
40-bob, 2 pounds a gross. Awaiting 
your esteemed orders, I am yours 
truly. Thank goodness that’s done.” 
—Man’s Shop, hm, House of En- 
sign. (Cape Town, S Africa) k 

“You're lookin’ bad, Willie.” 

“Aye, I’ve been in the hospital 
an’ the doctors have tooken awa 
ma appendix.” 

“These doctors. ‘11 tak’ onything. 
It’s a peety ye didna have it in 
your wife’s name.” — Watchman- 
Examiner. l 


asec elle aca anninse cac 
| Guide to Vishinsky 
| Reign of Terror: This usually | 
means an election in which | 
the privacy of the ballot is | 
j respected and from which the | 
| secret police are excluded. | 
| Vile Slanders: Any mild and |! 
| moderate attempt to assess 
| the workings of the Russian 
l mind. 

| War Mongers: Anyone who has 
| a horror of war. 

: Democracy: An Eastern Europe- 
| 

| 

| 

1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


an system of Gov’t under 
which the private citizen has | 
no locus standi. | 
Hyena: A Western European or | 
American. | 
Jackal: Ditto. i 
Reptile: Ditto. | 
Sabotage: The Marshall Plan. | 
Peace-loving nations: The USSR 1 
and her satellites. | 
Enemies of Freedom: The ex- | 
allies | 
man. ; 


of the USSR.—Scots- 
(Edinburgh) m 


After sending a parcel to Euro- 
pean relatives, we rec’d a very 
grateful letter with this paragraph: 
“If you can, please send more pills. 
We didn’t know what they were 
until Cousin Lempi came—she has 
studied English, you know—and 
read the name for us. Then we 
gave them all to Uncle Paul, who 
has been suffering from rheuma- 
tism and he feels much better now. 





A labor-mgt agreement just 
signed by a Philadelphia firm 


provides a paid holiday for 
each employe on the occasion 
of his birthday. If he chooses 
to work, he gets double-time 
pay. After this 2-yr agreement 
expires perhaps the idea will 
be extended to include 1 or 
more of the following: wife’s 
birthday, wedding anniv, moth- 
er-in-law’s birthday, house- 
cleaning time, and days that 
occasionally come to everybody 
when for no special reason 
you just don’t feel like work- 
ing. — Horizons, syndicated by 
Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


He says it is the best medicine he 


ever took. The pills are called 

‘Life Savers.’” — ALICE MURDOCK, 

Pageant. n 
Lorgnette: A sneer on @ 


spear—W C FYELDs, quoted in 
Magazine Digest. 


“ ” 


The teacher, wishing to arouse 
the interest of her Sunday school 
class, asked them to write down 
the names of their favorite hymns. 


All the scholars bent their heads 
over pencil and paper for a few 
min’s and handed in their slips 
of paper. All except Jane. 

“Come, Jane,” said the teacher, 
“write down the name of your 
favorite hymn and bring me the 
paper.” 

Jane wrote, and -with downcast 
eyes and flaming cheeks, handed 
the teacher a slip of paper bearing 
the words, “Willie Smith.”—Clear- 
ing House. ° 


“ ” 


In Juarez, Mexico, after having 
run 360 kilometers to carry a 
symbolical torch of the sun, Pedro 
Paseno made a brief statement 


to the reporters: “My feet are 
killing me.” — Mundo Argentino. 
(QuoTE translation) Pp 
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Seeing Things — Wishful Banning 
—JoHN Mason Brown, Sat Review 
of Literature, 3-12-’49. 

Three yrs ago in Bridgeport a 
new musical version of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was temporarily banned be- 
cause of the protests sent in by 
CIO Negro groups, the Bridgeport 
Pastors’ Ass’n, and the Communist 
Party. Their incredible objection: 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin “refreshed 
memories that tend to portray only 
the weaknesses of a racial minori- 
ty,” and held up toridicule “peoples 
who in the early days of our 
country were unfortunately sub- 
jected to exposures that today 
would be considered atrocious.” In 
other words, the desire of these 
protesting Negroes was to forget, 


and have others forget, that their 
people had ever been slaves. What 
they forgot, however, was that it 


was the slave owner, not the 
slave, who came out badly in Mrs 
Stowe’s pages. They also seemed 
willing to overlook entirely how 
much Uncle Tom’s Cabin had done 
for their people ... 

The suppression of The Nation 
in the public schools of N Y C, be- 
cause it ran'a series of articles 
critical of the Catholic Church, 
is a case in point. So are the 
operations of the Legion of De- 
cency on the realm of filmdom. 
Fear of its disapproval exerts a 
constant influence upon motion- 
picture producers 

As further proof of the grow- 
ing tendency to believe that abuses 
can be corrected by running away 
from the facts, let me cite the 
campaign which, out of the highest 
motives, Walter Winchell con- 
ducted against any comedians who 
dared to tell stories in dialect . . 
It is not the dialect — Jewish, 
Yankee, Southern, Western, Italian, 
Irish, or Scotch—which is offensive. 
It is the story told, the uses to 
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which the dialect can be put... 
It is absurd to pretend that all 
Americans, just because they live 
here, are of the same color and 
the same religion, have the same 
accents, enjoy identical opportuni- 
ties, and have been exposed to the 
same agonies or privileges ... 


We get nowhere by banning 
books just because they contain 
characters which do not flatter us. 
We get nowhere by pretending 
that there are not heroes and 
villains of all creeds and colors. 


To conquer the horrors of intol- 
erance and racial or religious dis- 
crimination, we seem more and 
more inclined to turn to the book- 
burning tactics of our enemy in 
the last war or the gross suppres- 
sions of our opponent in present 
peace. Neither literature nor free- 
dom gains anything by such means. 


According to a statement in Sza- 
bad Nep, Hungarian Communist 
daily published in Budapest: “the 
millionaire Du Pont family has 700 
bathrooms.” It says half the popu- 
lation of N H and RI have no 
chances of finding a job. Presum- 
ably this refers to the kiddies, who 
may be considered the economic 
victims of child-labor laws. 


Radio Moscow Commentator 
Viadimirov put on his rose-tinted 
g’asses and compared the man-in- 
the-st in America with his count- 
erpart in Russia: “In America, 


During World War I an ef- | 
fort was made by super-patriots | 
to drive all German loans from | 
the American vocabulary. Sauer- | 
kraut became liberty cabbage, | 
hkamburger steak became Salis- | 
bury steak, hamburger became | 
liberty sandwich, and a few ex- | 
trem'sts even changed German | 
measles to liberty measles. ; 

A similar movement got under | 
way in World War II... The | 
farthest leap of this movement | 
was led by Lee Elmaker, pub- | 
lisher of the Philadelphia Daily | 
News, who announced in Aug | 
29, °43, that all German and 
Japanese proper names, includ- 
ing German and Jap, would be 
spelled thereafter, in his paper, 
with lower-case initial letters. 

After Pearl Harbor it was pro- 
posed in Washington that the 
name of the Japanese cherry- 
trees in a local park be changed 
to something less obscene. On 
Mar 29, 43, Hon John E Rank- 
in of Miss dllayed public feel- 
ing ty announcing in the House 
that they were “not Japanese | 
cherry-trees but Korean cherry- | 
trees..—H L MENCKEN, Ameri- | 
can Language. (Knopf) 


minimum requirements for life call 
for an annual income of $3,500. 
The average wage of the worker 
is $1,400-$1,800 only and that of 
the American peasant is $500-$800. 
The economic crisis in the States 
is becoming more and more ter- 
rible, especially for the working 
classes. Not 1 worker can be sure 
of his job the next day.” Switch- 
ing to Russia, Vladimirov said: “In 
the USSR everybody, without ex- 
ception, is extremely happy. Dur- 
ing the last yr, 2,500,000 new work- 
ers joined Soviet industry. In the 
meantime, 10 million workers are 
without jobs in the U S.” If things 
are that bad in the U S A some 
workers will not only be unem- 
ployed—they will be out of 2 jobs. 


The Hungarian wkly Uj Villag, 
carried a real offer of a bargain 
in its col’s. The situation in the 
U S is so bad that an undertaker 
in Washington tried to snare cli- 
ents with this enticing ad: “Why 
walk around and suffer in this 
sad world when we will bury you 
for $25 net?”—Leo D HOCHSTETTER, 
NAN A. 
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